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te ELECTRICITY MAKES 


MONEY 


FOR THE FARMER & 


“My farm workshop pays dividends 


every month in the year’ 


K. T. Hutchinson, progressive farmer near Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, is a firm believer in getting the most out of his 
farm workshop the year ’round. 


“Keeping my farm machinery constantly in good working 
order,” says Mr. Hutchinson, ‘‘means that the tools are always 
ready whenever there is work to be done in the fields. 


“During the slack season, my son Thomas and I save 
hundreds of dollars a year by reconditioning and rebuilding 
our farm tools and equipment!”’ 


“ELECTRICITY HELPS a lot in our farm workshop. With this 
electric arc welder we make quick repairs to farm machinery 
during the busy season—without dismantling. Right now, we 
are building a farm wagon from scrap steel and second-hand 
parts—at a saving of about $135, compared to the cost of a ncw one.” 


“THIS GRINDER is one of the most valuable 
tools in our farm workshop,’’ says Thomas 
Hutchinson. “It has repaid its cost many times 


Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on 
electric farm motors, farm equipment and household 
appliances, you can always be sure of sturdy construction 
—economical operation—long, trouble-free life. Westing- 
house is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 


THE HUTCHINSON WORKSHOP contains other 
electrically-driven tools such as: circular saw, 
joiner, drill press and lathe. It’s well laid out, 
over. We couldn’t get along without our grinder too—with, as Mr. Hutchinson says, ‘‘a place 
—it keeps our tools of production sharp and true.” 


for everything and everything in its place.” 


“MY SON, THOMAS, rebuilt this old cotton seed delinter. We'll 
delint 135 tons of cotton seed this winter—pay for the rebuilt 
machine out of the first year’s operation—and still make a cash 
profit of about $900. Delinting will help farmers of 13,500 
acres of cotton, around here, make more money, too!”’ 


EVERY FARMER 
Le ee 


MODERN 
FARM WoRKsuop 


ra SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN— 


“Modern Farm Workshop.” 
Describes and illustrates lay- 
out for workshop equipment 
—how to build a workbench, 
etc. Mail coupon today! 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Dept. AC-114) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free bulletin: ‘MODERN FARM 
WORKSHOP.” 


ae 


Address 


Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 
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Attention Freshman 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


1. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the 
Triangle. 


2. You receive 10% dividends on all 
your purchases—50c on each $5.00. 


3. Open Evenings for your conveni- 


TRIANGLE BOOK SHOP 


412-413 College Ave. Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 


THE 
NORTON 
PRINTING CO. 


“WHERE SERVICE IS A HABIT” 


317 EAST STATE STREET 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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B.A. 

Cornell Countryman is not the 
only periodical indebted to Pro- 
fessor Bristow Adams, but none 
can be more deeply grateful for 
his service than we. When he 
leaves Cornell it will be in name 
only, for surely all that he has 
contributed will last as long as 
Countryman shall last. In ap- 
preciation for his gift to us of 
the inspiration and the ways and 
means to make our monthly of 
greater value to our readers, we 
are proud to dedicate this issue 
to our friend, B.A. 











A Good Farmer 


Liberty Hyde Bailey said that the re- 
quirements of a good farmer are at least 
four; and he lists them: 

“The ability to make a full and com- 
fortable living from the land; to rear a 
family carefully and well; to be of ser- 
vice to the community; to leave the farm 
more productive than it was when he 
took it.” 


For those who make their living 
from tilling the soil, the important 
thing is to embrace sound practices of 
crop and animal production, and farm 
management. We know now, that it 
pays to operate the farm near capacity, 
to make full use of labor and machines 
in the combination most effective in 
particular cases, to adjust size to 
needs of the time and to the market, 
to employ the use of high yielding 
crops and quality livestock, to plan 
the layout of the farm for saving of 
labor, to choose enterprises for which 
the farm is well adapted and which 
can improve the distribution of labor 


News Editor 


Former Student Notes 


Alumni Editor 
Radio Editor 


throughout the day and throughout 
the year. 

We know too, that one farmer alone 
cannot solve the marketing problem, 
but that by adjusting his activities 
somewhat he can manage to make the 
most of all conditions. We know, that 
working with other farmers, exchang- 
ing machinery, in bull associations, in 
insurance, marketing, and purchasing 
co-operatives, he may favor his labor 
income. 

Raising his family, and making a 
good job of it, is beyond the realms 
of farm management, but sociologists 
and other social scientists have made 
their contribution there. Farming is 
not a fluid business, here today and 
gone tomorrow; it is of long duration, 
and despite the tendency for youth to 
leave the farm, and city folks to begin 
life in the country, there is less migra- 
tion than in many other occupations. 
The idea is treat members of the fam- 
ily who work on the farm as if they 
were hired men... to pay them for 
their contribution, to give them a 
sense of responsibility, to make rural 
life attractive to them, to help them 
start farming if they have the same 
“love of land” as you had when you 
began. 

A farmer’s community may be well- 
scattered, and neighbors are probably 
beyond the echo of an early morning 
greeting, but the ‘community exists 
nevertheless, and it is the duty of 
all the farmers to be a part of that 
community. Farmers tend to gather 
to solve farming problems. Here is 
the opportunity to exchange experi- 
ences, so that all may farm better. 
After the war is over and victory is 
ours, these talks in town may well be 
the scene of discussions for improv- 
ing living conditions on farms—why 
shouldn’t all farms have the conveni- 
ences of electricity and running 
water? — building farm-to-market 
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roads, repairing buildings and equip- 
ment, and last but not least, expanding 
education. Working together, farmers 
may be able to work out plans to give 
the opportunity for higher education 
to the young folks of the community. 
Actually, education is not a privilege, 
but rather, a right. 


Intelligent good farming has no 
patience with practices that rob the 
soil of its productivity. The govern- 
ment has taken steps to increase con- 
servation, and so have many individ- 
uals, but there is always need for 
more planning. Some farms are on 
land unsuitable to agriculture, incap- 
able of producing good crops; that 
land should be turned back to forests, 
and the better lands cultivated and im- 
proved. And it might be said, that 
conservation does not mean merely 
turning under crops, or adding fertili- 
zers. Conservation means the use of 
natural resources for the greatest 
amount of products, for the greatest 
number of people, and for the longest 
time. 

And now that farmers can begin to 
see the end of the time when labor and 
supplies are extremely scarce, they be- 
gin to wonder what the post-war situ- 
ation will be, and how they as a re- 
gional group, and as individuals, will 
fit into that situation. As discussed 
one Sunday afternoon in September, 
on the Chicago University Round 
Table, many forsee an inflationary 
period, others predict a deflation will 
follow this world conflict. No one 
can be positive, however, and as a re- 
sult, farmers must plan for the future. 
The war has been favorable to sellers, 
but demand and prices will doubtless 
change after the war is over. This 
has been a good time for farmers to 
pay their debts, and to make no new 
ones, so that we can start on a new 
slate, to write a chapter of better 
farming in America. 
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One Small Victory Garden 


Those of you who study agriculture 
are doubtless well acquainted with 
the facts and figures pertaining to Na- 
tional Victory Gardening. The figures 
are dramatic—in 1943, 20 million in- 
dividual gardens produced 8 million 
tons of vegetables, 42% of all vege- 
tables raised in the United States, 
enough to fill a freight train the dis- 
tance from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, or to fill the holds of 800 Liberty 
ships. The expectations for 1944, mak- 
ing allowances for the drought and 
the Eastern hurricane, are even bet- 
ter. More people started Victory 
Gardens in the spring, and more peo- 
ple started them guided by a year 
or two of experience. 


It is my belief that we should 
examine the personal values _ in- 
volved in small vegetable gardening, 
not only to see what we have ac- 
complished, but to think of what 
we can accomplish next year and in 
years to come. It would be a pity 
if such a valuable and enjoyable ex- 
perience were allowed to slip into the 
past as just another “war measure.” 
If we look at one particular garden 
from the point of view of those who 
performed the various gardening jobs 
we can translate the impressive na- 
tional figures of shiploads and train- 
loads into smaller measures, and can 
evaluate them in relation to one fam- 
ily, one tiny part of the nation. 

More than satisfied with the results 
of my 20 ft. by 22 ft. plot, thousands 
of others must feel the same way, 
and will continue to include a small 
vegetable garden, carefully tended, in 
the future home planning. For, it is 
possible, even with a very small piece 
of land, to raise practically every 
fresh vegetable needed by a family, to 
provide sufficient amounts to can and 
store for winter use, and to do it all 
economically and enjoyably. In order 
to make a small plot pay, quite differ- 
ent methods of work are needed from 
those used in general farming or in 
large scale truck gardening. When 
your plot is about 20 feet square, you 
cannot devote it all to one or two 
kinds of vegetables; neither can you 
waste an inch of space. You have to 
go in for variety, continuous produc- 
tion, and intensive cultivation. 

A plan is essential. You must know 
just where and when to seed or plant 
each kind of vegetable. You cannot 
afford empty rows, or even vacant 
spaces in the rows. To avoid gaps 
companion and succession cropping 
are strictly followed. MRadishes are 
grown along with parsley, lettuce in 
the rows with cabbage, spinach be- 
tween newly set out tomatoes. The 
quick crops are harvested before the 
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Miss Gomez is the author of 
“Your Garden in the City” 


slower ones make much growth. Later, 
toward the end of the season, when 
empty spaces appear in the rows, 
again quickly grown vegetables are 
used to fill them. By growing short 
rows of lettuce, beets, kholrabi, and 
other easily transplated greens, the 
thinnings are moved as seedlings to 
places where there is room for them. 


When the garden is well planned, 
well planted, fertilized, and faithfully 
tended, the returns are strikingly 
worth while. In our garden, located 
in a community plot in the heart of 
Brooklyn, we raised 23 kinds of vege- 
tables, and herbs, and harvested over 
350 pounds of produce from June first 
to September tenth. The air and soil 
conditions there, being in the city, 
are far from ideal, so the figures 
would be larger out of town. We 
are not finished with our harvest by 
any means. In spite of the hurricane, 
we still have 18 kinds of vegetables 
growing, and expect about 200 pounds 
more produce before killing frost. 
We went in for variety of crops, and 
short rows. That, in my opinion is 
one pleasing solution to wastefulness. 
Several vegetables, such as tomatoes, 
broccoli, Swiss chard, and New Zea- 
land spinach, are of excellent quality 
when home-grown and produce stead- 
ily for the whole season. Some gard- 
eners made the mistake of planting 
too much of these. In our case, 18 
plants of heavily pruned and staked 
tomatoes by the tenth of September 
had yielded over 100 pounds of fruit; 
6 broccoli plants produced 16 pounds 
for harvest; 10 feet of chard, over 30 
pounds; 4 feet of New Zealand spin- 
ach, 28 pounds. All these vegetables 
are still bearing. In planning a gar- 
den, little space should be given to 
such prolific plants, and more space to 
one-crop kinds. The tastes of a fam- 
ily would naturally dictate specific 
kinds chosen. But a very important 


factor is the locality and the known 
success of certain types of vegetables 
in the immediate vicinity. Vegetables 
which have not succeeded for neigh- 
bors, should not be planted. 

As far as expense and time are con- 
cerned, both depend largely upon the 
individual. In our case, the cost was 
approximately $5.00 for seeds and 
plants. Fertilizers and insecticides 
were used communally, and the exact 
cost has not been estimated. We spent 
from 8 to 10 hours a week working in 
our garden, mainly in watering it dur- 
ing the dry period. Weather and the 
efficiency of the gardener determine 
the actual amount of labor required. 
Closely planted rows, such as ours, 12 
to 18 inches, require more time than 
where rows are further apart, because 
smaller tools have to be used and 
more care is needed in stepping 
around the plants. On a larger plot, 
where rows can be spaced 18 to 24 
inches apart the work can proceed 
more rapidly. A larger plot, too, will 
permit planting such space-consum- 
ing vegetables as corn, squash, and 
cucumbers. A plot 25 ft. by 50 ft. is 
ideal for a family of four to six. With 
intelligent planning such a plot is 
capable of producing all the fresh 
vegetables needed for immediate use, 
plus a good supply for storing. 

The dollars and cents saving is ob- 
vious. What is not so obvious, is the 
benefit of eating vegetables, not only 
fresh from the garden and full of valu- 
able minerals and vitamins, but also 
of a tender and flavorsome quality not 
available commercially. Growing your 
own, you can select seeds perfected 
not for their ability to produce vege- 
tables that will keep and ship well, 
but those bred for superior flavor. No 
one with any sense of taste can will- 
ingly go back to store bought beans, 
lettuce, corn, and carrots, after eating 
home grown ones. And not to be for- 
gotten is the opportunity of trying out 
unusual and new varieties of vege- 
tables, such as celtuce, furnishing 
welcome additions to the family table. 


It is anyone’s guess what the effect 
of such widespread interest in home 
gardening will be when the economy 
of the nation is shifted back to peace- 
time production. Victory Gardens 
have been successful because there has 
been a patriotic urge behind planting 
and tending them. Now that the re- 
sults have been seen and analyzed 
such gardening may continue for its 
intrinsic value. Small home gardens 
will continue to be successful if that 
enthusiasm is carried over, and the 
home grown vegetable takes its right- 
ful place in the post-war plans for 
better homes and a better life. 
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Hi Frosh 


Well, here you are at Cornell. And 
probably wondering where you are! 
Without a map you might walk past 
J.P.’s and never know you passed it. 
What’s Domecon? Student Agencies? 
Where does the Straight hide its pool 
table. Where to find good spaghetti, 
the difference between Comstock and 
Caldwell Halls, how to find the cider 
jugs in the shed of the pomology or- 
chard ... are you stumped? Who 
are B.M.O.H.’s? 


Don’t jump in Cascadilla, it’s over- 
crowded already and Fall Creek 
covers the bones of Freda Froshes 
who never heard of the Countryman, 
and other doin’s on the Hill. Don’t 
despair of ever becoming a part of 
our University. Alumni _§ scattered 
over the world, and the zombies you 
see on campus are proof that large 
numbers survive the first weeks of 
this strange new land. They are proof 
that eventually you will find your 
place at Cornell, unless you took the 
Lehigh and perished en route. 


And if you long for the peace of a 
nice noisy office, where you can play 
anagrams on the keys of a typewriter 
and pour forth your literary soul 
c’mon up to the Countryman office, 
fourth floor Roberts, and meet the 
people who felt as you do sometime 
in the dim past when they were green, 
wandered up, and liked it so well they 
forgot to leave. 


Competition for editorial, business, 
art, and radio boards begins November 
6th, at 4:15 P. M. We need you, and 
we believe that many of you will need 
some of the work, fun, and experience, 
that we offer you. Is that a date? 


Countryman welcomes too, the old 
timers on the upper campus. We in- 
vite members of all the departmental 
and other clubs and organizations to 
become our roving reporters. We want 
you to tell us what your clubs are do- 
ing, so that we can, together, keep 
Aggies and Home Ec’ers up to date 
on all events. We want wholesale in- 
formation and interest for our cam- 
pus. 
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Weed Seed 


Workers at the Geneva Experiment 
Station have found that in New York 
the number of weeds seeds in grass 
and legume seeds grown in the state 
have increased steadily for a third 
of a century. Fortunately, this situa- 
tion can be remedied. Farmers have 
been urged to avoid cutting for seed 
those parts of fields where weeds are 
maturing, and to omit entirely cuttings 
in old poor-hay meadows where weeds 
predominate. This is most important, 
for the use of contaminated crop seed 
will decrease yields in later years, 


and will cause an upswing in labor 
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costs. Control of weeds in fields where 
the weeds are abundant, gets out of 
hand quickly, and even the best clean- 
ing will prove unsatisfactory. 

Buckhorn, plantin, sheep _ sorrel, 
curly dock, have all remained at about 
a constant percentage, and must be 
reduced. Common ragweed and yel- 
low rocket have been increasing, as 
has wild carrot, and these too, must 
be reduced. The seed of “strawberry 
weed” (sulphur cinquefoil) cannot be 
separated from timothy, and as a re- 
sult makes whole lots of seed unfit 
for use. 

“Save Seed for Victory,” but save 
good seed. 
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Information Please 


The extension service of Cornell 
University makes it possible for farm- 
ers to obtain the findings of the most 
recent investigations for the improve- 
ment of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. These conclusions and re- 
commendations are published in the 
form of bulletins, which may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of 
Publication, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, New 
York. Among the many valuable bul- 
letins are: 

Reduce Calf Crop Losses, Bul. E-450. 
This bulletin considers the problem 
of keeping mortality rate down where 
replacements are raised. 

What oils and greases are required 
to keep farm machinery in good work- 
ing condition?—The subject of Lubri- 
eation of Farm Machinery, Bul. E-511. 

The proper time the farmers’ sec- 
tion of the market should be opened 
is discussed in Regional Markets in 
New York State, Bul. P-801. Labor 
incomes on poultry farms and the fac- 
tors which make for the greatest re- 
turns in Factors That Affect Labor 
Incomes on Commercial Poultry 
Farms, Bul. P-803. Suggestions for 
breaking in green help are given in 
Training Employees for Farm Work, 
Bul. E-646. To accommodate cows of 
different sizes, a good plan is to build 
the length of the platform greater at 
one end of the stable than at the 
other. Construction of Concrete Floors 
for Dairy Stables, Bul. E-140. Methods 
of salting in brining beans, corn, root 
crops, green tomatoes, as well as cab- 
bage, described in Preserving Your 
Vegetables with Salt, Bul. E-622. Sani- 
tation methods to save our elm trees 
outlined in The Dutch Elm Disease 
and Its Control, Bul. E-437. 


These bulletins are distributed for 
you. Take advantage of them! 


Glass On The Farm of Tomorrow 


David O. Woodbury, author of “Your 
Life Tomorrow”, in the July 15th issue 
of Collier’s brought forth an optimistic 
prediction of things to come. The 
author states that non-breakable glass 
will be used extensively in machinery. 
The advantage of such glass includes 
continuous Visibility of working parts. 
For example, the operator will be able 
to see that the feed of drill machinery 
is steady and uniform. Another good 
point is the fact that with glass parts, 
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combines, shellers, vehicles, and silo 
machinery can be repaired faster and 
more effectively than at present. In 
addition, glass has the valuable fea- 
tures of being easily cleaned and not 
susceptible to rust. 

The use of glass in the field and in 
the home will mark an advance in 
efficiency and convenience. The only 
disadvantage is that people in glass 
homes shouldn’t throw stones! 


Liberty Ship Named For Carl E. Ladd 


Named in honor of the late Dean of 
the College of Agriculture, and as a 
tribute to the achievements of 4-H 
Ciub members in food production and 
sales of war bonds, the all-steel cargo 
vessel was launched at the Wainwright 
Yards of the J. A. Jones Construction 
Company, Panama City, Florida on 
July 26, 1944. 

The Liberty ship was christened by 
Mrs. Ladd, widow of the honored Dean. 
Lt. Arthur J. Masterman, a graduate 
of the College of Agriculture, offered 
a prayer for the success of the ship. 
Lt. Robert Ladd, son of the former 
Dean, thanked the workers who built 
the ship. 

Truly fitting, this recognition of a 
leader who had so faithfully served 
the youth of farming America, by a 
Liberty ship built to serve this and 
other nations. 


Insurance 


Dr. W. M. Curtis, of the department 
of Agricultural Economics, lists the 
protection for farmers and _ their 
families. Personal accident policies 
may be taken for the farmer, his fam- 
ily, and employees. Another type is 
employers’ liability, which protects 
the operator from suits which might 
be brought against him by injured em- 
ployees. Public insurance liability in- 
surance protects him from damage 
suits that might be brought by mem- 
bers of the public who might be in- 
jured while on the farm. But “farm 
liability insurance” combines the es- 
sential features of these, and is the 
nearest to full protection. It covers 
risks to the farmer, family, and those 
working on the farm, and to other per- 
sons who may be injured while on the 
farm. The medical payments pro- 
vided will contribute as much as $250 
fcr medical costs if a hired man is in- 
jured, for example. Farm liability in- 


surance offers the most complete safe- 
guard to the rural family. 


Shrubs 


Beautiful in every season! Proper 
pruning is essential in maintaining 
the value of these ornamentals. 

Pruning to remove diseased and 
dead wood may be done in any part 
of the year. During the summer, be- 
fore the buds are formed for the next 
year’s flowers, pruning is done to 
restrain size, and to improve shape. 
In the case of vigorous climbing 
roses, it is wise to remove the older 
canes after flowering, leaving only 
6-12 of the strongest new canes. For- 
sythia, deutzia, spirea, and hydrangeas 
should be trimmed by thinning the 
new growth. Lilac, mock orange, 
Tartarian honeysuckle, and other 
large shrubs may be pruned to a 
single trunk, and this change of 
growth habit will result in excellent 
flowering trees, small and ornamental. 


Aussies To The Rescue 


While awaiting transportation home, 
two flyers at the Anzac Club in New 
York City learned of the farm labor 
shortage. Through Lester N. Price, emer- 
gency farm-labor assistant of Sussex 
County, they were given farm work. A 
trend began. The Aussies are paid $4 
a day, plus room and board. Farmers say 
they are good hands—glad they can get 
back to Australia, but sorry to see them 
go. 


Black Walnut 


Although not native in New York, 
black walnut has been introduced 
throughout the state, and this valu- 
able wood is hardy except in the 
Catskills and Adirondacks. 

Professor J. A. Cope, extension 
forester, gives the following sug- 
gestions: Knock off the green outer 
husks of half a bushel or more large 
nuts, and plant them three inches 
apart and two inches deep. In the 
spring of 1946, when they will be one- 
year old seedlings, they may be trans- 
planted to a permanent location. If 
the crown is kept free, the diameter 
of these black walnuts will increase 
about one inch in five years for a 
period of 50 years at least. Professor 
Copes urges rural residents to plant 
for the future. 


Gordon Eckley writes, “What would 
be more interesting to my fellow sub- 
scribers, (and still receive the cen- 
sor’s Okay) than pigin English (talk 
pelong white man)? It differs from 
place to place, even short distances 
finds wide variations, but fundament- 
ally, it remains the same. The only 
way to appreciate or understand it is 
to speak it. The following is a manu- 
factured but typical conversation 
starting between an American soldier 
and his number one boy (valet). Few 
have them now, but it was common in 
the early New Guinea campaign.” 


* * * 


“Maarster; Maarster! Number one 
pigeon ’e cry—’e cry lama-dooloo. 
Teh ’e come sekarang. Me makanan 
pagi pikin siap.” (Master, it is well 
past dawn. Here comes your tea now. 
I’ll get breakfast ready correctly). 


“George” (Number one boys are 
usually given an American Christian 
name for convenience) “You make 
talk sumting—talk no pelong white 
man—talk pelong New Guinea come 
Madang maybe—talk pelong what 
name? You talk prend pelong you, 
come New Guinea, come Madang?” 
(George, you were not talking pigin 
but native—a Madang dialect. Were 
you talking to a friend from Madang?) 


“Yes, Maarster, me make talk 
come Madang, me make talk policeboy 
’e want wata pelong drink. Me make 
policeboy wata pelong drink.’ (Yes, 
in the Madang dialect, I was talking 
to a [native] policeboy who wanted 
some drinking water which I gave 
him.) 

“You gammon. Farsim mout. Sup- 
pose you gammon-im me, you got pig 
trouble pehind. Savvy? You savvy 
pinis? Me prend pelong you long long 
long. Boy want wata pelong drink, him 
naik pokok, ’e take kiapa. No gam- 
mon-im me sumtime. You give-im 
one pella boy suca, soo-soo pelong 
tim, pullahahkow pelong tin, teh. You 
fill-im pig pella billum pelong ini boy. 
You fillum too muss kaikai. What 
name you give-um one pella boy? (You 
are fibbing. Fasten your mouth. You 
will be punished if you lie to me. i.e. 
you will have big trouble behind. Do 
you understand thoroughly? Have I 
not been your friend for a long time? 
If a native wants to drink, he’d climb 
a tree for some green cocoanut. You 
shouldn’t lie to me. You've given 
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Talk Pelong White Man 


By GORDON ECKLEY 736 


some native sugar, tinned [canned] 
milk, canned beef [or meat, usually 
corned beef] and tea. You filled his 
purse-like carrying bag [quite similar 
to the large purses used by American 
women, but natives sling them from 
the shoulder.] You undoubtedly gave 
him a lot of food. What did you give 
him?) 

“No, Maarster, me no give suca, soo- 
soo, pullamahkow, teh. Me give-im 
roti, no too muss roti. Me no gammon- 
im prend pelong me come ’merica, 
come Australia, come New Guinea. One 
pella boy, ’e pelong policeboy. Police- 
boy-policeboy too muss prend pelong 
you. Policeboy make talk, make talk 
soldado pelong ’Merica, come ’Merica. 
Policeboy prend pelong soldado-sol- 
dado pelong ’Merica. ’e mak-im talk 
sekarang. You wash-wash maybe? 
You make-im pakean, maybe? Me 
makenan pagi pigi siap, man he go go 
go. You fill-um you kai kai. You 
make talk policeboy. maybe, p’haps?” 
(No, 1 didn’t give him such things. 
I just gave him a little bread. I will 
not lie to an American. This is a 
policeboy. All policeboys [double 
words are plurals of that word] are 
your good friends. He wants to talk 
to an American soldier. Policeboys 
love American soldiers. He would 
like to talk to you as soon as con- 
venient [it must be urgent]. Suppose 
you wash and put on your clothes 
[uniform]. I'll get breakfast ready 
very quickly [man he go go go]. While 
you are eating do you mind talking 
to him?) 

“Policeboy toonggo. You make-im 
policeboy kai kai. Me amke-im talk 
pelong white man.” (Tell the police- 
boy to wait. Feed him i.e. make him 
food. I’ll be glad to talk to him. [All 
policeboys are intelligent and know 
pigin. Not only were they educated 
by the missionaries, but they have all 
been to their policeboy school in 
Sydney.) 

“Hokia.” (Okey). 


“George! You bring-im koppi. Pol- 
iceboy ’e stop where? You bring-im 
policeboy sini.” (George, bring more 
coffee. Where is the policeboy? Bring 
him here.) 

“Yes, Maarster.” (Yes, sir.) 

“ello, bossman sergeant. Me police- 
boy. Me make-im talk maybe?” (Hello, 
sergeant, I am the policeboy. Is it all 
right for me to talk to you now?) 

“Policeboy doolook. Policeboy cha- 
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peh. You shootboy, no pakean pelong 
policeboy. You no _ sergeant. What 
name policeboy? What name man call 
policeboy?” (Sit down, you look tired. 
You are a soldier, for you haven’t a 
policeboy’s uniform. What rank are 
you? What is your name?” [Native 
soldiers are trained as policeboys, but 
wear the same loin cloth as the average 
native, rather than the distinctive 
policeboy uniform. They carry the 
police’s Australian rifle. Only the na- 
tive soldiers of the highest rank 
[sergeant] wear shirts. They do not 
carry habtrees—half tree for club, nor 
do the policeboys.] 


“Me Gopi. Me corporal pelong pol- 
iceboy.” (My name is Gopi, and I 
am a native corporal.) 


“Okai, Gopi. Gopi make talk maybe? 
(All right, Gopi, you said you wanted 
to talk to me.) 


“Yes, sergeant. Me look Yap, im no 
[very vulgar word] good.” Me look 
Yap come Madang. Me make mata- 
mata Yap. Me mata-mata pelong Aus- 
tralia.” (Yes, I’ve been watching the 
Japanese—they are no good. I was a 
spy among the Japanese at Madang 
for the Australians.) 


“Ini day, One day. Sun ’e stop where 
you come up along Madang? Sun ’e 
stop where? (Today is Monday, when 
did you leave Madang? At what time?) 


“Taraday, sergeant. Sun ’e stop 
tulite. Me come Madang Fourday, 
Sunday pas, one ,two, tree Sunday past 
maybe. Sun ’e stop kaikai.” (Saturday 
sergeant, at dawn [too light]. I went 
to Madang on a Thursday, three weeks 
ago arriving about noon i.e. the sun 
stopped at mealtime.) 


“You look-see lapangan terbang, 
pelong Yap, kapal terbang pelong Yap, 
tempat gun kai-kai pelong Yap, oto 
besi pelong Yap, kawat doeri, tangsi, 
bom pelong Yap, you make atiati?” 
(Did you observe the Japanese air- 
drome, airplanes, ammunition dumps, 
[the place of gun food], armored cars, 
barbed wire, barracks, bombs? Did 
you observe carefully?) 


“Yes, sergeant. Me preka allting. 
Me look-see good. Me look long-long. 
Me talk you long long.” (Yes, I ex- 
amined everything. I did it well and 
took a long time. I want to tell you 
all about it.) 


“No, Gopi. You-fellow like go long 


ouse kiap pelong bush _ sekarang. 
More better me walkabout one time 





~ 
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along you-fellow. Bossman, mata-mata, 
pelong ‘Merica, pelong me, him left- 
tenant colonel, him like make talk 
you. ’Raus!” (No, Gopi, I’ll guide you 
to the government house in the jungle 
[headquarters]. The head of Intelli- 
gence, a lieutenant colonel, would like 
to talk to you. Get out i.e. let’s go.) 

“Hokai, sergeant, me savvy pinis. 
Me fellow like pai-im shootlite. Me 
pai-im New Guinea money come Aus- 
tralia, me no pai-im paper Yap, Yap 
money, him no x x x [there’s that 
nasty word again] good. “Me pai-im. 
You got shootlite?” (Okay, sergeant, 
I understand to the finish i.e. thor- 
oughly. Now, I would like to buy a 
flashlight. I’ll pay in Australian sil- 
vers, legal tender in New Guinea. I’ll 
not give you worthless Japanese paper 
money or silver. Have you a flashlight 
I might buy?) 

“Suppose me-fellow altogether me 
come up along ouse kiap pelong bush. 
Me make-im talk boss-man matamata. 
Me make-im talk come shootlite. Me 
make-im talk policeboy want shootlite, 
policeboy no got shootlite; policeboy 
want shootlite like numba. Lefttenant 
colonel make-im policeboy shootlite 
maybe. Tomorrow, maybe policeboy 
come up wheelywheel pelong Yap. 
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Maybe no tomorrow, maybe tomorrow, 
one moon maybe, you come sumting. 
Maybe you want sumting, maybe you 
want clock, come ’Merica, come Aus- 
tralia, come New Guinea. You bring- 
im me, me bring-im you. Prend pelong 
me, come ’Merica, no come New 
Guinea, no looksee paper Yap. You 
bring-im me paper Yap, me bring-im 
paper Yap prend pelong ’Merica. 
Savvy?” (Let’s go over to headquar- 
ters. I’ll tell the Intelligence officer 
about the flashlight. I’ll tell him you 
need it as much as you do your identi- 
fication tags [number]. He’ll prob- 
ably get you one. Sometime, maybe 
not for a month, you will find some- 
thing, maybe a Jap bicycle. You will 
also want something again, such as an 
American clock or watch. You and 
I can get along and get things for each 
other. For instance, I have a friend 
in American who has never seen Jap- 
anese paper invasion money. When 
you find some, if you will give it to 
me I’ll send it to him.) 


“Me savvy pinis. Yap ’e got paper 
Yap. Him no good. Me look-see Yap. 
Me got gun. Me kill Yap pinis. Me got 
paper Yap, Yap he no got paper Yap. 
Me bring-im you you bring-im paper 
Yap prend pelong ’Merica. Prend pe- 
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long you come "Merica, look-see paper 
Yap. Me savvy pinis.” (I understand. 
The Japs have this worthless paper 
money. When I see a Jap I'll take 
my gun and kill him, take the paper 
money and give it to you. Then you 
can send it to your friend in America 
to look at. Kill means wound, kill 
pinis means to kill finish i.e. make 
dead.) 


“Hokai. Suppose me-fellow alto- 
gether me come up along ouse pelong 
bush.” (That’s right. Now, let’s go up 
to headquarters.) 


“Hokai, me fellow altogether me 
come up.” (Okay, let’s go.) 


$$ * * 


It is suggested that pigin be read 
again without translation. With the 
exception of a few words to learn, it 
isn’t hard, you savvy pinis? 


* ‘* Ba 


Ed. Note: Gordon Eckley, in the 
Southwest Pacific Area, wants to know 
the whereabouts of BUD SPRAKER. 
If any reader can help us out, please 
tell us, so we can let him know when 
we write and thank him for his 
article. 
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Those Little Stamps --- 
and The Man Who Gets ’Em 


By BEN E. KLEIN 745 


The other day, a newly-married 
couple walked into their neighbor- 
hood grocery store and proceeded to 
pile several cans of rationed items 
upon the counter. As manager of that 
store, I eyed the dozen cans of “forty- 
three point” peaches and pineapple 
and its purchasers suspiciously, know- 
ing all the while that no ordinary pair 
of ration books could bear the brunt 
of such a splurge attack. Presently, 
the very patient husband, exhibited 
a ten-dollar bill to the lady of the 
house, as his price ceiling. And there- 
upon, our pencil was called for to do 
some hasty addition. The lady under- 
stood the total of $8.46 readily enough, 
but “592 Blue” and “85 Red” brought 
a shrug of shoulders. Out came two 
mutilated ration books, after a thor- 
ough search of a typical feminine 
handbag. Much to the couple’s dis- 
appointment, the greater share of 
those groceries couldn’t go home to 
start housekeeping, as the proper ra- 
tion stamps had all been spent. It 
was then that the young lady suddenly 
was aware that money didn’t mean 
everything. America’s housewives have 
been aware of that since rationing 
began! As one colored lady so ad- 
mirably expressed it; “It’s those little 
stamps that get me; Ah pity the man 
who gets ’em.” The man who gets ’em 
has a few impressions: 


Time was when a grocer was in the 
business of selling food. Now, his 
business is that of alloting food. There 
is no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
stamps by which food rationing is ad- 
ministered, have been a source of 
extra work and extra trouble, and 
without extra pay. Those stamps have 
complicated his business, and certain- 
ly have brought him few, if any, 
thanks. But those stamps are the 
stamps of a country at war—stamps 
that are an attempt at democratic dis- 
tribution. It isn’t easy to tell Mrs. 
Jones that her points permit only two 
cans, but it is the fairest method that 
the grocer has up his sleeve, so that 
Mrs. Smith can have a can too. 


Like other wartime emergency 
measures, gross inequities have been 
discovered in the ration setup, but to 


the grocer, who approves of the demo- 
cratic way of business, it is a blessing 
in disguise. Prior to rationing petty 
squabbles resuited when Mr. Grocer 
saved a can for Mrs. Jones and not 
for her neighbor. Now it’s “Points— 
Come first, serve first.” Of course, 
not all grocers verse themselves in 
this form of politics. Some still, and 
will probably continue to show their 


preference to certain favorite cus- 
tomers. Too often rationed merchan- 
dise is sold without points (at prices 
higher than ceiling). Some grocers 
still prefer to keep half their best 
merchandise under the counter, and 
because of scarcities, make the public 
pay. Too often, extra stamps are col- 
lected unawares from someone’s ra- 
tion book to build up stocks. The man- 
ner in which the individual is to func- 
tion is not prescribed by a “Special 
Manual for Grocers”, but rather it is 
up to each grocer to follow, or forget, 
the rules. 


The wartime grocer, or stamp col- 
lector, has been tried and tested in 
various ways. His help has marched 
off to war. He is juggling cases, fill- 
ing empty shelves, keeping books, 
waiting on the trade, and even per- 
forming the delivery job. There is al- 
ways a new clerk to be broken in, and 
inevitably dumber than the one who 
just left. There’s a coming back after 
supper to mop up details, goods or- 
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ders, marking shelves and cans, plan- 
ning sales, and counting those stamps. 
Despite the tedious extra work, his 
good spirits and smile are still ap- 
parent. 


Where once the amount of goods a 
store carried invited the buyer, nowa- 
days, there are too many buyers for 
the supplies on hand. This limited 
availability of merchandise has closed 
out mass displays. However, sales are 
on the way up, and not on the down 
road. The buying public has more 
money to spend and is out to spend 
it for groceries and anything it can 
use, plus a lot more it cannot. Even 
with rationing and shortages, grocers 
are still able to sell enough merchan- 
dise to up the country’s national gro- 
cery bill. It may go as high as 14 
billion dollars this year. Compare 
this to 12 billion in 1942. Rationing of 
canned fruits and vegetables has 
boosted the sales of fresh produce 
to the highest figure in our history. 
Will this trend continue after ration- 
ing has been ended? What will be 
the effect on farmers, grocers, and the 
grocery bill of the nation? 

The prospect of a 14 billion dollar 
national grocery bill under ordinary 
circumstances would be a happy one, 
not only to the grocer, but also to the 
growers, and all connected with pro- 
duction and distribution, and even to 
the consumer. However, under pres- 
ent conditions, it is a serious problem. 
More groceries in consumption, moved 
through fewer stores, with less help 
and reduced facilities, show what a 
real job the grocer has to perform. 


Those little stamps and the man 
who get’s ’em represent the food sup- 
ply of wartime America. The grocer 
sees a lot of people and hears at least 
a dozen gripes a day. He may often 
be forced to hold his thoughts about 
patrons and the 0.P.A. to himself. 
Somehow he continues to joke about 
his current troubles. To answer a 
question posed by the erstwhile col- 
ored lady, “Will you be glad when 
you can go back to selling without 
those little stamps ?”, I can only reply, 
“You betcha!” 
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Building Together 


How G.LF. Began 


Ts 1920, farmers of the New York Milkshed were using 
three organizations to buy farm supplies. They 
were the New York State Grange, the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the Dairymen's League, 
Inc. 

All three had other important jobs to do. They 
could not give much time to the business of buying 
feed and seed and fertilizer for farmers. 

So their leaders said, ‘Let us put these three buy- 
ing services of ours together. Let us build one coop- 
erative to buy farm supplies and sell farm products 
for us. Let us raise capital and hire men who will be 
our full-time employees. We will tell them of the kind 
of supplies and services we need. It will be their job 
to carry out our wishes.” 

In one short week, thirty-six thousand farmers put 
up $750,000 to finance a new and completely inde- 
pendent cooperative. They named it after its three 
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m parents . . . Cooperative Grange League Federation 
if. Exchange, Inc. . . . soon shortened by common con- 
ut sent to G.L-F. 






tive owned and controlled by the farmers it serves in New York, 
New Jersey, and northern Pennsylvania—Offices, Terrace Hill, 


L F G.L.P. COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC.—The coopera- 
on4eR © ithaca, N. Y. 


The only dogless farm that can be 
called a true farm would be a deserted 
one. What would a farm be without 
Old Shep, ears alert, eyes watchful, al- 
ways faithful, along with the grazing 
herd? Or with the hardworking team 
tugging at a bulky load of hay? Or may- 
be, young Biff bounding around the hen 
house, and dashing across a field of 
corn? Ours is a real farm, for we have 
Lassie. 


Lassie crawled from under the 
kitchen table, stretched her slender 
brown and tan body, and pattered to 
the door. The echo of footsteps could 
be heard, and then, as the latch of 
the door lifted, Lass wagged a brief 
“good-morning”’, squeezed through the 
partly opened door-way, and raced out 
into the morning coolness. The west- 
ern skies still struggled with dusky 
grey veils, but in the east, the morn- 
ing star greeted a rosy flush climbing 
up from behind a ridge of dark wood- 
lands. 

The dog made a hasty survey of the 
lawn for fresh tracks, and trotted 
around the house once or twice. A 
few warning barks to phantom in- 
vaders of her domain, and then she 
headed in the direction of the creek 
where the fog had made a beachhead 
for the main force rolling thickly from 
the meadow. A vague white form took 
the shape of a calf lying in the dewy 
grass. Fair Ellen was Lassie’s own 
calf. Other calves, and heifers were 
to be barked at or chased, but this 
pet was privileged. The calf twitched 
her ear, interested in the gay young 
collie which patted her delicately, 
and was trying her best to devour her 
muzzle. Ellen ignored the friendly 
little bites, and shook her head as she 
would at any bothersome fly. With 
a final caress, Lassie bounded off to 
check the progress of the morning 
milking. 

The cats were lapping their milk 
in their orderly feline way, until Lass 
came plunging towards the barn, scat- 
tering them in all directions. Great 
delight to send the spitting cats scam- 
pering, but she gave that up to have 
her share of fresh mflk. 

A short time later, along with the 
clanging and banging of milk pails 
she rushed into the house. A break- 
fast gulped quick enough to be the 
envy of any hurried city man, and 
time out to flaunt her plumy tail, and 
then this cocky dog meandered around 
the house, dashing back at the call 
“Lassie, here!” She gazed up at the 
Girl inquiringly, and concerned with 
the business at hand. Lass missed her 
old job of driving the cows to pasture 
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The Gay Dog 


By ALICE LATIMER ’46 
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in the morning. But you see, Lassie 
was not patient, or perhaps her en- 
thusiasm and good spirits had over- 
shadowed that virtue, and she would 
dash herself at the hulky animals till 
they were extremely well dispersed. 
And so till Lassie could be methodical 
in her work, and stop nipping at head 
or tail (whichever was nearer at the 
moment) Lassie had to be held back. 
It must have seemed odd to her, for 
after all, chasing cows is a jolly game, 
isn’t it? 

Second big job for Lassie was bring- 
ing in the horses. The Girl and dog 
crossed the still misty field to where 
the horses were grazing. These ani- 
mals had little respect for Lassie’s 
pride. She could scold; she could 
swear and growl; she could jump at 
their noses and bite at their tails, but 
she couldn’t make them move. Poor 
Lass, for it took a sharp command 
from the Girl to start them, grudging- 
ly to be sure, toward the barn and 
work. 

Lass was busy the rest of the morn- 
ing. She “helped” feed Ellen, “worked 
along” gathering sweet corn and to- 
matoes, and barked at any and all 
visitors. She made several trips with 
her Master and the team, always 
ahead clearing the way. It was all 
part of the day of a busy dog, and she 
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missed nothing. 


She lay in the shade of a butternut 
tree away from the brilliant sun and 
pale sky of early afternoon. Her head 
rested between toast paws, but her 
eyes wide-awake, told her every in- 
teresting thing. The coming of the 
Girl down the steps of the back porch, 
and especially the rattle of the pail 
on her arm, brought forth a frenzy 
of barking and circle running. “Ready 
to pick blackberries?” The dog grab- 
bed her dusty mocassin, and held on 
till the Girl tugged at one silky tulip 
ear. Lass scampered ahead with a 
flirt of her heels, but kept coming 
back, first this side, and then the 
other, until she was sure of the right 
direction. Then she ran way ahead, 
visiting all the old familiar wood- 
chuck holes en route. While the Girl 
scratched herself in argument with 
the brambles protecting the sweet 
treasure on the canes, Lass tore 
through the underbrush of the woods. 
She clattered over the stones of a dry 
creek bed two jumps behind a chip- 
munk. She chased a fat grey squirrel, 
whose summer tail was still not re- 
spectable to a well-dressed member of 
the squirrel family. As the little fel- 
low scrambled up the shaggy bark 
of a handy hickory tree, Lass barked 

(Continued on page 14) 

























Yes, zinc does double duty when applied to metals. It gives 
mechanical protection, with a sheath of rust-resistant metal; the 
durability depends on the thickness of the zinc. Zinc is also a rust 
inhibitor —it literally ‘‘stops rust before it starts’’, through electro- 
chemical action. The U.S. Bureau of Standards says Zinc is ‘‘by far 
the best’ protective metallic coating for rust-proofing iron or steel. 
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With reasonable care, galvanized (zinc-coated) roof- 
ing will last a lifetime. Its care is a simple matter—a 
few precautions taken at the right time is all that is 
necessary. These are fully described in a booklet, 
“"How to Make Galvanized Roofing Last Longer’, 
which will be sent free to anyone upon request. A 
post-card will do—send it today. 
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WELCOME 


T HE COLLEGES of Agriculture and Home Economics at Cornell 
University announce two important changes for the present 
academic year. 

The College of Agriculture has its usual two terms, that start 
in Fall and Spring; in other words, it continues as usual. Courses 
are offered for returning servicemen as adult special students. 
These courses aim to meet the needs of anyone who can meet 
the tests, and do the work, required of college students. 

The College of Home Economics will not continue its “accel- 
erated’’ program, of three continuous terms which, during the 
first war years, have started in the Fall, in the Spring, and in 
Summer. The full summer term, heretofore started in July, will 
not be given in 1945. 

Both Colleges welcome their new students and renew friendly 
relations with those who are already familiar with Cornell. 

New students will experience ‘freshman cramps,” or the 
ache in leg muscles that comes from climbing unaccustomed 
hills. That will soon pass. Not so soon to pass will be their won- 
der, and perhaps dismay, at the freedom and lack of restraint, 
the sense of being almost entirely “on their own.” 

That, perhaps, is the Cornell way of encouraging self-reli- 
ance, and of developing what is practically a Cornell motto,— 
Freedom and Responsibility. That is, a freedom to make their 
own choices. and an acceptance of the responsibility for making 
wise choices. If a student chooses not to study, not to attend 
classes, not to maintain good health, that is his own responsibil- 
ity, just as he alone will be responsible for losing his place—or 
“busting out’’—to make room for someone else who will have a 
better appreciation of the privileges that Cornell offers. 


SCHOLARSHIP FIRST 

The freshman, in the main, has to make his or her own way, 
though many persons will offer suggestions, advice, and guid- 
ance. The soundest advice and the safest guidance is that which 
leads to hard work in the chosen studies. Scholarship comes first. 

The advantages of college do not come altogether from class- 
room and laboratory. A student gains much from association 
with other students and with members of the faculty. Too few 
students realize that professors are people. 

Also students should take part in at least one of the so-called 
“outside” activities such as literature, art, music, drama, religion, 
photography, social service, athletics. Students edit and pub- 
lish magazines, of which this Cornell Countryman is an example. 
They conduct a newspaper; they have sketch clubs and art ex- 
hibits; bands, orchestras. choral societies; they write, produce, 
and act plays in a real theater; they have church work; they 
participate in at least fifteen sports. 

Cornell's welcome to new students is neither boisterous nor 
demonstrative; indeed, Cornell is not particularly collegiate. 

Cornell, as an Alma Mater, does not believe in keeping her 
foster children tied to her apron strings. She welcomes men and 
women to a community of free spirits. 
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Gardening on Long Island 


“Rain, rain”, was the cry of most 
gardeners and farmers on Long Island 
during the extended dry period in °44. 
(But they did not ask for the hurricane 
that followed.) Yields were cut to half; 
second plantings were omitted; some ex- 
penses were not met; and storage bins 
were only partially filled because Old 
Man Weather forgot to send rain to 
Long Island. Victory 
limited supplies of fresh green vegetables 
from their gardens, and their shelves 
holding canned goods are rather bare; 
their home storages lack winter supply. 


gardeners had 


My summer in Suffolk County brings 
forth some interesting experiences, 
while serving as assistant to Wilbur 
F. Pease, County Victory Garden Co- 
ordinator and County 4-H Agent. The 
gardening in Suffolk County, I’ve 
learned, is considerably different from 
that in upstate New York. This may 
be attributed, mainly, to the topogra- 
phy, that of Long Island being nearer 
to sea level. (Coming from upstate 
New York, I really missed those hilis.) 
While travelling along a main high- 
way during my first week on the 
Island, I noted a sign “Caution—Steep 
Hill Ahead”, so I slowed down and 
watched anxiously for the hill. Con- 
tinuing for a mile beyond the sign, 
I had found no hill. Then my heart 
sank, for I remembered a small knoll 
which the Highway Department had 
named “Steep”. 


There are advantages to this level 
topography. There is little gully 
erosion, large machinery can be used 
easily, fields are large and regular, 
making some of the farming enter- 
prises more profitable, and large scale 
farming can be practiced if desired. 
Going along the roads, one may look 
across 100 acre fields, and on the op- 
posite side see a level stretch of po- 
tatoes. 


Potatoes Main Crop 


The production of potatoes is the 
most important enterprise in the coun- 
ty, with truck crops following close. 
There are few poultry, dairy, and 
fruit farms. The dairies usually have 
a retail milk enterprise in addition 
to regular fluid milk production, to 
make the business more profitable. 
The soil is not ideal for orchard hus- 
bandry, or for the production of hay 
and grain crops. Since the land is 
too valuable for hay and pasture, most 
feeds are purchased. It is a rare 


By GERMAINE SEELYE ’45 


sight indeed to see a large orchard, 
or cattle grazing in fields. The Long 
Island soil which is used for farming 
costs about $500 per acre, fluctuating 
according to value of particular fields 
and the location. Therefore, it is 
obvious that a farmer would choose 
intensive farming to give him the 
greatest returns per acre. Further- 
more, truck farmers on the Island 
have a definite advantage over those 
in upstate New York in the nearness 
to market. 





The growing season is much longer 
than further upstate, so that more 
than one crop is harvested each sea- 
son. Many farmers follow their po- 
tato crop with cauliflower or cabbage. 
However, this year some omitted sec- 
ond plantings due to the dry weather. 
Many of these growers have roadside 
markets, especially in normal times, 
but the large producers send their 
crops to New York City. 

Truck farming on the Island in- 
volves the use of a_ considerable 
amount of irrigation, and although 
this system was costly it was a life 
saver to crops this past summer. 


Soil 


Last summer I worked with some 
heavy clay soil impressed very little 
by a shovel and elbow grease. This 
season I was confronted with the op- 
posite type of soil, a sandy loam or 
even sandy soil. The farmers have 
a difficult time in maintaining the 
productivity of the soil since it is so 
porous and lacking in organic matter. 
Manure as a source of organic matter 
is difficult to obtain, and too expen- 
sive to make applications profitable. 
Green-manuring is practiced by the 





best farmers, but those with small 
enterprises have not yet realized its 
value. 

Much of the best part of Long Island 
soil is being lost by wind erosion. A 
large percentage of that lost is the 
organic matter, the portion which is 
already insufficient for good crop 
growth. These organic particles are 
the first to be blown away, since their 
specific gravity is less than that of 
the mineral particles. When some of 
the air was analyzed by the Riverhead 
Research Farm it was found that the 
air contained more particles of or- 
ganic matter than of any other kind. 
The sandy soils need the organic mat- 
ter to fill the pore spaces, thus mak- 
ing the soil more retentive of moisture 
and nutrients. The only remedy for 
extended dry periods is abundant 
watering, but ill effects of short dry 
periods are offset by adding organic 
matter to the soil, and by mulching. 
Steps are being taken to reduce losses 
due to erosion by planting trees to act 
as windbreaks, contour plowing, and 
similar conservation practices. 

During my Victory Garden work I 
have made plans to help gardeners 
secure more organic matter. In sev- 
eral townships of Western Suffolk 
County community compost piles are 
being started. The township highway 
departments have cooperated by 
dumping loads of leaves, which here- 
tofore have been burned, in a site 
designated by us in each village. 
Whenever they had a truckload of 
leaves they took them to the pile. 
Garden clubs and individuals have do- 
nated funds for the purchase of fer- 
tilizers which will be mixed with the 
leaves at the rate of 100 pounds per 
truckload of leaves. The garden club 
members will store the fertilizer and 
transport it to the pile when needed. 
The highway workers will mix it with 
the leaves when they dump them, and 
will cover the pile with soil to prevent 
leaves from blowing away. Next 
spring gardeners may use this decay- 
ing material for mulching, and the 
remainder of composted materials will 
be used the following year as humus. 
Piles will be made annually, so that 
gardeners will have a continuous sup- 
ply. 


Garden Problems 


“Why?’, says Baby Snooks—and so 
have many gardeners when bringing 


(Continued on page 14) 




































































The Gay Dog 


(Continued from page 10) 


frustrated down at the crown. Hear- 
ing the sharp chip of the chipmunk, 
she was off again. 


A hawk sailed low over the trees of 
the ancient mill yard into the thicker 
woods, hopefully trying to elude a 
horde of shrieking crows. Lassie add- 
ed to the din, noisly following the 
large flapping birds. Nose in the air, 
it is a wonder she didn’t trip head 
over heels. She cooled off in a mud- 
hole. Then, as afternoon shadows 
lengthened she found the Girl resting 
beneath a pine, along a bend of the 
pasture, upon a hill that overlooked 
the farm, and valleys beyond. A 
gentle breeze fanned the hill, ending 
in a moan in the pine branches. Lassie 
trotted up to the Girl, and kissed her 
with a warm pink tongue. She sat 
down beside the Girl, and those seri- 
ous amber eyes gazed at the rolling 
hills shading from light green to 
deep purple. She sat there with the 
Girl in the peace of early dusk. 


On the way home she produced a 
long stick, and as she swished along 
she scraped it along the heels of the 
Girl, who tried to take hold of that 
elusive tail. She swaggered disgrace- 
fully. A rhumba dancer. The Girl 
grabbed one end of the stick, and a 
tug-of-war followed, to the horror of 
the flying blackberries. Lassie raced 
innocently through a flock of chickens, 
and the mischievous gleam in her eye 
gave way. But wasn’t it fun to see 
the hens flutter, and to hear them 
squawk? 


For most of those on the farm, the 
day ended after milking. But Lassie 
had guard duty to perform. Her post 
was the lawn and porch, and from 
there she sounded a warning to air- 
planes above, to every passing car, 
and to trains whistling sadly across 
the valley. She hurried to the old 
pine tree to engage the bear that sud- 
denly wasn’t there. With menacing 
threats she ran to meet imaginary ad- 
versaries who melted into the stems 
of a chokecherry bush. But Lass was 
justified in giving competition to a 
real fox yapping in the woods beyond 
the meadow. 

Her day ended when she was called 
into the house, and after many turns, 
end many noises, settled down to a 
night that might have held dreams of 
the woodchucks she’d catch tomorrow. 
And Lass slept, but something inside 
her was ever awake, ready for any 
danger that might come to the house- 
hold during the night. She was not 
the most efficient farm laborer, but 
then it must be remembered, that Lass 
worked 24 hours a day. 
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Gardening On Long Island (Continued from page 13) 


their garden problems to me. Most of 
the problems have been in connection 
with insects and diseases, particularly 
Japanese beetle, and physiologic 
troubles caused by dry weather. Many 
complained that they had used sprays 
and dusts as named in garden guides 
but that these agents had not worked. 
But the gardeners had failed to realize 
that definite strengths and percent- 
ages of these materials were required 
for effective control. Most all garden- 
ers were seen handpicking Japanese 
beetles and immersing the sons of 
heaven in jars of Kerosene. 


A gardener brought an unhappy 
looking melon plant to one Consulta- 
tion Center, and wanted to know what 
disease had affected it. After quizzing 
him, I found that it had been planted 
on a heap of chicken manure. Un- 
doubtedly after watering, the com- 
ponents of the manure were present 
in quantities toxic to the plant. I 
might say that these consultation cen- 
ters were the scene of innumerable 
garden questions, and served as test- 
ing grounds for soil samples. 


One July afternoon I spoke on “Mid- 
summer Gardening Tips” before a 
large group of gardeners. During this 
talk I showed them the common gar- 
den weeds, and while pointing out 
common ragweed one man cried out, 
“Why, I’ve been leaving that in my 


garden for I thought those plants 
came from last year’s tomatoes!” But, 
these gardeners are learning fast, and 
contributing more food for a healthier 
people. 


Some of the best gardens were 
those grown by 4-H members. How- 
ever, many were just starting their 
garden careers and needed much help. 
I have been working with them in 
planning garden demonstrations in 
which they show other groups how to 
do certain garden jobs. While plan- 
ning these, the 4-H’ers sought informa- 
tion and really learned a lot about 
producing vegetables. Some of them 
have been working on the 4-H con- 
tests and are now able to identify com- 
mon weeds, seeds, insects, and de- 
termine some diseases. 


Storage 


A good garden supplies vegetables 
the year round. But many gardeners 
enjoy their crop only when fresh, 
for they had believed that storages 
were too complicated. I made visits 
to Home Bureau members helping 
them, and using a trailer demonstra- 
tion of model cellar and barrel stor- 
ages. 

Long Island is surely a long island, 
chuck full of interesting people and 
places, and presenting another phase 
of “Gardening in New York.” 


Announcing A Competition 


Open to all male, civilian students, offering .. . 


* Part-time employment 
* Opportunities leading to 


managership 


Applications accepted immediately 


LAUNDRY 








CLEANING and PRESSING 


PERIODICALS 
ROOMS 


STVDENT AGENCIES, Inc. 


409 College Ave. 


Dial 2406 
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Former Student Notes 


29 
Edmund N. Moot, former principal 
of the Johnson City high school, be- 
came 4-H Club agent in Broome coun- 
ty on July 1. His headquarters are 
in Binghamton. 


23 
Gertrude Hicks and Percy W. Drake 
were married on June 10. Mrs. Drake 
is acting director of dining rooms in 
the Department of Residential Halls. 


25 
Catherine Hillegas left the United 
States last April to take over duties as 
a dietitian in a USO club at the Grande 
Hotel, Belem, Brazil. While in this 
country, she taught school in Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
29 
Lieutenant Ralph B. Munns, USNR, 
is on duty in the South Pacific Area. 
He enlisted in the Navy during World 
War I at the age of fifteen, and served 
on the USS Jarvis in Brest, France. 


28 
Major C. Fernando Chardon of 
Puerto Rico is on active duty with 
the US Army. 


"30 


J. Elizabeth Irish was married to 
the Reverend Arthur S. Knapp on 
July 8 in New York City. Mrs. Knapp 
is working at CBS in the research de- 
partment. 

Kevin E. Howard, now working in 
Washington with the War Production 
Board, was mentioned in Eve Curie’s 
book “Journey Among Warriors” for 
the good job he did as former chief of 
commissary for Pan-American Air- 
ways-Africa, Ltd. 


"33 
John A. Mack, supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture in Ithaca High 
School, has succeeded Frederick H. 
Stutz ’35 as principal of the Ithaca 
evening school. 


34 
Wesley E. Eastman recently joined 
the staff of the Pleasant Mount voca- 
tional school in Pennsylvania as 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 


35 


Lieutenant Phillips B. Street, Jr. 
has had a chance to get rid of some 
of his wanderlust. During the past 
two years he has been in Samoa, New 
Caledonia, Trinidad, Fiji, the West 
Indies, New Hebridies, and South 
America! At present he is stationed 


at the Naval Air Station in Lakehurst, 
N. J. 
6 


Dorothy J. Phelps is a staff sergeant 
in the Women’s Army Corps. She was 
a dietitian at the Brooks Memorial 
Hospital, Dunkirk, before enlisting, 
and is now a mess sergeant at WAC 
Detachment Headquarters Battalion, 
Camp Lee, Va. 


"37 


Mrs. William C. Shank, the former 
Helen M. Clark, is a bacteriologist at 
the Charles Pfizer Co. in Brooklyn. 


a. 
38 

Lesley S. Nichols, doing personnel 
work for the Army “somewhere in 
England,” has recently been promoted 
to the rank of technical sergeant. His 
wife, the former Esther M. Smith ’40, 
is working at the Nassau County Sana- 
torium, Farmingdale. 

Elizabeth Wiegand is a home demon- 
stration agent in Auburn, with an 
office in the Post Office building. 

Donald E. Kuney, president of the 
New York State Poultry Improvement 
Co-op Inc., married Dorothy Lash last 
June in Seneca Falls. He is the owner 
of Springbrook, a poultry farm near 
Seneca Falls. 


Captain Edward P. Bradley, on duty 
in France with an Infantry division, 
says he has a great admiration for 
fox holes, especially the deep ones! 
Captain Bradley has been overseas 
since June 8. 

J. Theodore Kangas resigned as as- 
sistant in the Publications Office, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and is now on the 
staff of the War Food Administration 
in New York City. 


Technical Sergeant Robert R. Gibbs 
has been awarded the Air Medal. A 
radio operator on a liberator bomber 
in the Fifteenth US Army, Gibbs has 
been on missions over Austria, Rou- 
mania, and nothern Italy. 


Peter L. Hancock was recently pro- 
moted to the rank of master sergeant, 
and is at present stationed with the 
Eighth Army Air Force in England. 
Before the war, Hancock was a screen 
story writer for Warner Brothers. 


Michael J. Strok was presented his 
captain’s bars by General Mark W. 
Clark at US Fifth Army headquarters 
in Italy. Strok is engineer and sup- 
ply officer in charge of light artillery 
observation planes. 


"39 


A. Alfred Foster and his wife (Grace 
Kuchler ’41) are serving on the staff 
of Flanner House, a cooperative pro- 
ject for negro defense workers. They 
are employed by the American Friends’ 
Service Committee. 


Hubert L. Rhodes is assistant agri- 
cultural agent in Chenango County. 
He resigned his job as agriculture in- 
structor at Ludlowville High School. 


First Lieutenant Lynn W. Cocker, 
pilot of a fighter plane, received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
second and third Bronze Oak Leaf 
Clusters to the Air Medal. He has 
flown in bombing missions over Nor- 
mandy. 


Donald R. Huckle, Erie County, 
Lucius A. Dickerson, Niagara County, 
and Howard W. Matott, Schoharie 
County, are among the many assistant 
agricultural agents appointed through- 
out the State to help meet the emer- 
gencies of the food production pro- 
grams. 


Lieutenant Frank C. Ogden, Army 
Air Corps, was reported missing in ac- 
tion in July, after navigating a B-29 
bomber over Manchukuo. 


Elizabeth J. Schmeck was married 
to Walter D. Brown on July 29. Mrs. 
Brown is a graduate assistant in the 
clothing department of the home eco- 
nomics college. Her husband is an 
instructor of electrical engineering in 
the Naval Midshipmen’s School at 
Cornell. 


Lieutenant Lawrence J. Bilon, AAF, 
was killed in action on June 5 in 
India. Before being commissioned in 
August, 1943, he was assistant in- 
structor of floriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 


Doris E. Tingley is a textile tech- 
nician with J. P. Stevens and Co., 
Inc., New York City. 


First Lieutenant Mathew J. Freda, 
pilot in the AAC, has been awarded 
the Air Medal and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. He has been in India 
for a year. 


George J. Clark has been reported 
missing in action over Germany. He 
was a co-pilot of a B-24 Liberator 
bomber. 


Staff Sergeant Joseph W. Eaton, 
author of the book “Exploring To- 
morrow’s Agriculture,” is in the Army 
intelligence service at Camp Ritchie, 
Md. 
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41 

First Lieutenant Wallace C. For- 
bush, listed by the War Department 
as missing in action since March, is 
believed now to be a prisoner of war 
in Germany. Captain Baker D. New- 
ton, his commanding officer, told of 
the lieutenant’s exploit in the Anzio 
beachhead campaign: Forbush had 
taken his platoon of M-10 tank de- 
stroyers to assist another platoon. 
While he was outside his tank giving 
orders and reconnoitering, he was 
knocked unconscious by an explosion. 
The Americans retreated and did not 
retake that ground until June. No 
trace of a grave could be found, so it 
was believed that Forbush was a pris- 
oner. 

Geraldine F. Martin is teaching 
foods and nutrition at the high school 
in Rye. 

Captain John C. Perry of Ithaca, 
now serving with the Fifth Army in 
Italy, discovered that this really is a 
small world. Not so long ago he was 
issued a new pistol and upon exam- 
ining it found it to be a product of the 
Ithaca Gun Co. Said Perry in a letter 
home, “The old morale rose 500 per 
Bent... 2." 

Ruth E. Cothran is with the New 
York State Emergency Food Commis- 
sion and the Committee on Racial 
Equality in Syracuse. 

Lieutenant B. Charles Ochojski isn’t 
letting any grass grow under his feet! 
He has been overseas more than two 
years and during that time has been 
stationed in Iceland, England, and 
Ireland. At present he is with a Field 


Artillery battalion somewhere in 
France. What next? 
°42 


Ensign Julia G. Snell, WAVES, is 
supply, disbursing, and commissary 
officer at Naval Training School, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

Graydon V. Cass is supervising bac- 
teriologist with the Crown Can Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

°43 

Major Richard H. Ogden, com- 
mander of an Eighth AAF flying fort- 
ress squadron, participated in the first 
daylight precision bombing attack on 
targets in Berlin and was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for “extra- 
ordinary achievement.” 

Beth A. Kehoe is working for the 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
as assistant to the home service di- 
rector. 
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Ensign Julia G. Snell °42 


Katherine A. Petzald is a dietitian at 
the House of Mercy hospital in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

Thomas J. Love and Margaret J. 
Haley were married on June 26 in 
Watkins Glenn. Love is studying 
Veterinary Medicine at the University. 

Caroline F. Shelp was married to 
Lieutenant John Mattern ’42 on April 
28 in Amsterdam. 

Dorothy M. Kellogg was married to 
Captain Louis H. Conti ’41, USMCR, 
on June 17 in Utica, New York. Mrs. 
Conti has been textile technologist for 
the United Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Management Corp., N. Y. C. 
Captain Conti, a dive bomber pilot, re- 
turned to the United States after 
seventeen months duty in the South 
Pacific area. 

Dorothy A. O’Meal and A. James 
Cochrane, Jr. °42, were married in 
Newark on June 26. 


°44 

Priscilla J. Landis and L. Jackson 
Moulton ’42 were married last March. 
Mrs. Moulton is working in the Eco- 
nomics of the Household Department 
of home economics. Her husband, a 
former instructor in Diesel Engineer- 
ing at the University, is now stationed 
with the US Army in Texas. 

Greta E. Wilcox is assistant home 
demonstration agent in Nassau Coun- 
ty, with headquarters in Mineola. 


Mary L. Jerome resigned her job as 
assistant State 4-H Club agent-at- 
large last June and is devoting all her 
time to her new job, that of being Mrs. 
Mark W. Adams. 
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Dorothy J. Hendrickson is cafeteria 
supervisor at IBM Corp., Endicott. She 
is engaged to Ensign James L. Grant, 
USNR, now on duty in the Pacific. 

Rosemary Pew is working in the 
home service department of the Bing- 
hamton Gas Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Barbara A. Chapin is working in the 
Kaiser Child Service Center at the 
Oregon Shipyard. Although Oregon 
has impressive scenery and a favor- 
able climate, Barbara st'll 
New York State! 

Jacqueline M. Graff is teaching home 
economics in Windham Central School. 

Nancy F. Maynard has left her job 
as dietitian at the Tompkins County 
Memorial Hospital to enter a_ six- 
month internship at Johns Hopkins 
in Baltimore, Md., this fall. Naney is 
engaged to Ensign E. William Jameson 
’*43, USNR, stationed at Newport, R. I. 

Elizabeth J. Purple is teaching home 
economics at Groton. 


misses 


Josephine King is on the nutrition 
staff of the Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany. 

Beginning in September, Harriet I. 
Wilhelm became health and home eco- 
nomics teacher in the Ithaca public 
schools. 


Martha A. Edson married Raymond 
C. Baxter on June 26 in Ithaca, where 
the couple now live. Martha is in 
charge of the cafeteria at the Ithaca 
High School. Her husband is com- 
pleting his senior year in Chemical 
Engineering at the University. 

Grace M. Davis is assistant home 
demonstration agent in Oswego Coun- 
ty, with an office in the Post Office 
building, Oswego. 


Phyllis E. Stout is teaching home 
economics at the George Junior Re- 
public, Freeville. Her duties include 


managing a “homemaking house” in 
which six girls live. 
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*’ MR. BERNARD SHUBERT and “Prince 
Valiant” top cockerel—over 350 eggs 
on both granddams. 


View of Shubert Poultry Farm 


Shubert Poullry Farm Record: tn the re- 


port of the 15th Western New York Egg Laying Contest 
at Stafford, New York, for July, 1944, the Shubert Poultry 
Farm led all pens in the contest with a production of 292 
eggs for a total of 317.65 points. This record is outstanding 
because of the twenty high birds in the contest up to the 
end of July, Mr. Shubert did not have a single one, demon- 
strating that the record of his birds is due to uniformly 
high productionrather than the performance of a few 
exceptionally high producing birds. 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC. 
Cayuga, N. Y. 





FARMALLS ARE FIRST 


ANY MAN WHO BUYS A TRACTOR buys it 


for one big reason: the work the tractor 
will do, The quality of work, the volume, 
and the variety are the real measures of 
tractor value. Couple these factors with 
original cost, plus upkeep and operation, 
and you have the whole story. 

That’s the way most farmers figure it 
out when they make this important in- 
vestment. The answer has turned out to he 
a Farmall tractor more times than all other 
makes combined, 

That doesn’t happen by chance. It hap- 
pens because these famous red _ trac- 
tors are designed and built to do more 


work, better work, and a bigver 


gg HARVESTER 


variety of work per dollar of cost than 
anything else on wheels. 

right are a few basic reasons be- 
hind Farmall tractor performance. The 
McCormick-Deering dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate how Farmalls, with their 
lete line of 


com related tools and ma- 


- 
] 
chines, make up the most efficient sys- 
tem of power farming in existence... . 
Those are the big things to remember 
when you plan the purchase of farm 
power equipment. 


With all possible manufacturing speed, 


THE FARMALLS ARE COMING! 


INTERNAT. NAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


WITHOUT’ THESE BASIC FEATURES 
NO MACHINE QUALIFIES AS 
AN ALL-PURPOSE FARM TRACTOR 


A SHORT TURNING RADIUS is 
vital for row-crop farming. 
Farmalls A and B turn in 10 
feet. Tricycle design, and indi- 
vidual wheel brakes that en- 
able operator to pivot on either 
rear wheel, are indispensable 
features. 


AMPLE CROP CLEARANCE is 
required for cultivating. Farm- 
alls have up to 30 inches verti- 
cally and a wide range of rear 
wheel spacings horizontally. 
Low pressure tires increase 
traction and decrease soil pack- 
ing. On every job the operator 
has a clear view of the work 
he is doing. 


THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE for 
the Farmall’s versatility. It is 
built to operate with the great- 
est variety of quick-attachable 
tools ever known. The hydrau- 
lic “Lift-All” provides easy im- 
plement control. 
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POWER MUST BE PROPERLY 
APPLIED for efficient tractor 
operation. Farmall’s correct 
gear ratios mean low fuel con- 
sumption. A governor controls 
operating speeds. Oil and air 
cleaners and dirt seals insure 
long wear. The power take-off 
and belt pulley complete the 
Farmall’s unbeatable utility as 
an all-purpose farm power unit. 


THE TOP TRACTORS FOR ALL FARMS 





